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It  has  In  a  great  measure  become  the  fashion  of  the 
times  to  heap  abuse  on  the  memory  of  Calvin.  Such  attempts 
originated  in  hostility  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  or  defended, 
and  were  at  first  confined  to  persons  notorious  either  for  their 
vices  or  errors.  As  the  original  cause  of  this  spirit  of  accusa* 
tion  has  not  only  continued  to  operate,  but  to  operate  more  dif¬ 
fusively,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  slanders  of  a  former  pe¬ 
riod  would  receive  a  proportionate  extension.  In  thfs  work  of 
defamatiQn,  the  Armenians  of  both  Europe  and  America  have 
but  too  largely  participated,  and  have  even  pushed  their  zeal  of 
crimination  to  such  extravagant  lengths  as  to  astonish  cool,  so¬ 
ber  minded  persons.  That  such  persons  as  Robinson,  and  his- 
retailers  the  Shakers,  and  other  Socinians  should  have  been 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  blacken  Calvings  fame,  was  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  could  have  given  surprise  to  no  one;  but  that  the  same 
illiberal,  not  to  say  unchristian,  work  should  have  been  per» 
formed  by  the  editors  of  the  Arminian  Magaaine,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  (to  all  but  Calvinists)  the"  liberal  author  of  Let*- 
ters  on  Female  Education,  Mr.  Bennet,  is  what^  we  epn- 
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tess,  we  had  not  looked  for,  and  what  most  certainly  was  as  lit¬ 
tle  becoming  in  them  as  it  was  surprising  to  others.  That  jus¬ 
tice  may  be  done  to  the  character  of  our  great  reformer,  and 
and  the  opinion  of  the  ,  public  concerning  him  disabused,  wc 
have  thought  we  could  offer  no  more  acceptable  present  to  our 
readers  than  the  life  of  Calvin,  by  the  candid,  judicious,  and 
classical  Mackenzie.  It  will  accordingly  appear  in  a  few  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CALVIN. 

( By  John  Mackenzie.) 

SECTION  I.  Birth  and  Education  of  Calvin.** His  application  to  the  study 
of  the  law — Reasons  for  quitting  that  profession — Fublication  of  his  Insti¬ 
tutes — Journey  to  Italy. 

'  J OHN  CALVIN,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  boru 
at  Noyon,  a  town  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1500.  Un¬ 
distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  family  consideration,  it  was 
reserved  for  him  to  give  dignity  and  perpetuity  to  a  name, 
which  had  hitherto  occcupied  an  humble  but  respectable  rank 
in  society.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Gerrard,  a  sensible 
and  prudent  man,  had  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  particularly  of  the  family  of 
Montmor,  a  family  of  the  firu  distinction  in  Picardy.  John 
Calvin  was  brought  up  with  the  children  of  this  family,  and 
though  his  education  was  very  expensive  to  Gerrard,  he  bore 
it  with  great  cheerfulness.  He  even  wished  his  son  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  Paris,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  with  them  under 
Mathurin  Cordier,  regent  of  the  College  de  la  Marche;  a  man 
illustrious  for  his  erudition  and  integrity,  and  as  his  talents 
were  particularly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  he  spent 
his  life  in  tuition  at  Nevers,  at  Bordeaux,  at  Neuf  Chatel,  at 
Lausanne,  and  at  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-fifth 
;his  age,  and  in  the  same  year  as  Calvin. 
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On  quitting  the  college  de  la  Marche,  Calvin  removed  to 
that  of  Montaign,  the  tutor  of  which  was  a  learned  Spaniard. 
Here  he  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  studies,  that  he  soon  enter¬ 
ed  upon  philosophy.  But  as  he  had  from  his  youdi  discovered 
considerable  piety,  and  an  extreme  horror  at  vice,  frequently 
censuring  the  excesses  of  his  companions,  Gerrard  thought 
that,  he  should  be  following* the  inclinations  of  his  son  in  conse* 
crating  him  to  theology.  He  therefore  procured  for  him,  in 
the  year  1529,  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Noyon,and 
the  rectory  of  Pont  L’Eveque,  where  he  was  bom.  Here  Cal¬ 
vin,  though  unordained,  preached  frequently.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  instance  the  father  complied  with  his  son^s  inclination 
in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes,  as  we’find  him  so  soon  after 
changing  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his  future  destination. 

How  myterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  How  little 
probable  did  it  appear  from  Calvings  present  situation  and  pros¬ 
pects  (a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Rome),  that 
he  should  be  an  instrument  appointed  to  overthrow  that  pile  of 
corruptions!  Two  reasons,  however,  concurred  in  influencing 
our  reformer’s  future  character  and  conduct;  they  were  dissim¬ 
ilar  indeed  in  their  nature,  but  tended  equally  to  one  point, 
that  of  inducing  him  to  quit  his  ministry  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  His  father  resolved  to  make  him  study  the  law,  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  the  most  certain  method  of  acquiring  riches 
and  honor.  Calvin  having  been  instructed  in  the  true  religion 
by  one  of  his  relations,  named  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  arid 
having  carefully  perused  the  scriptures,  began  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  resolved  to  re¬ 
nounce  her  communion.  Thus,  either  to  comply  with  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  wishes,  or  his  own  inclinations,  he  quitted  the  study  of 
theology,  for  that  ol  the  law,  and  removed  to  Orleans,  where 
he  made  such  progress  in  that  science  under  Pierre  de  I^Etoile, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  French  civilians,  that  he  was 
considered  rather  a  master  than  a  scholar.  In  the  absence  of 
the  professors,  he  frequently  supplied  their  place,  and  acquired 
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SO  much  esteem  in  the  university,  that  they  offered  to  present 
him  with  a  doctor^s  degree. 

This  period  of  the  life  of  Calvin,  illustrates  strikingly  the 
importance  of  early  habits  of  application,  as  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  eminence  and  usefulness.  Without  entering 
upon  the  unprofitable  question  whether  originality  of  mind  be 
untuitive  or  acquired,  it  will  certainly  be  more  useful  to  rc» 
meipber,  that  all  the  illustrious  instances  of  superior  powers, 
have  been  as  remarkable  for  early  industry  and  extensive  ac¬ 
quirements,  as  they  were  eminent  for  distinguished  rank  in  the 
literary  world.  Milton,  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Ba¬ 
con,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  are  characters  highly  illustrative 
of  this  remark.  What  they  would  have  been,  independently 
of  their  severe  application  and  rich  acquirements,  we  are  not 
capable  of  conceiving;  but  that  they  would  have  occupied  a 
much  lower  station  in  the  republic  of  letters  is  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain.  The  importance  of  literature  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
is,  perhaps,  greater  than  some  of  its  sincerest  friends  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  admit.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  first  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel.  It  triumphed  gloriously  over  the  learning 
and  prejudices  of  its  opposers,  but  it  will  be  allowed  that  it 
was  then  accompanied  with  influences  which  have  since  been 
withdrawn;  and  that  in  many  subsequent  periods,  it  has  been 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
many  of  its  abettors.  Nor  is  learning  less  indebted  to  pure 
Christianity:  this  might  easily  be  shewn  by  a  comparative  view 
of  its  state  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  upon  which  the 
learning  and  piety  of  Calvin  had  evidently  so  happy  and  deci¬ 
ded  an  influence. 

In  the  midst  of  his  various  employments,  our  reformer  was 
a  diligent  student  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  obtained  so  clear 
an  insight  into  their  meaning,  that  many  persons  whom  God 
had  inspired  with  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion, 
applied  to  him  for  information,  and  wxre  equally  impressed 
with  his  zeal  5^nd  his  knowledge.  He  was  at  this  time  so  dil- 
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Tgent  a  student,  that  after  having  supped  lightly,  he  continued 
reading  until  midnight,  and  in  the  morning  was  employed  while 
in  bed,  in  reviewing  what  he  had  read  the  night  before#  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  these  late  studies  contributed  to  his  e^. 
tensive  erudition,  and  his  remarkable  memory;  but  they  also' 
materially  injured  his  health,  and  brought  on  that  weakness  of 
stomach  with  which  he  was  afflicted  all  his  life,  and  \^ich  at 
length  shortened  his  days. 

Andre  Alciat,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  civilians  of  his  age, 
having  rendered  famous  I*  Academic  de  Bourges,  Calvin  wish¬ 
ed  to  attend  his  lectures.  During  his  residence  there,  he  for¬ 
med  an  intimate  friendship  with  Melchior  Wolmar,  professor 

/ 

of  Greek;  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  and  an  excellent  tutor; 
who  taught  Calvin  Greek,  an  obligation  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edged,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  commentary  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

With  his  laborious  studies  he  associated  an  incesssant  peru*- 
sal  of  the  scriptures,  and  sometimes  preached  in  a  small  town  in 
Berri,  named  Lignercs,  withithe  consent,  and  frequently  before, 
the  seigneur  of  that  department. 

His  father  dying  while  he  was  at  Bourges,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  return  to  Noyon.  At 
Paris,  which  he  visited  shortly  afterwards,  he  published  his 
Commentary  on  Seneca’s  Book  on  Clemency,  an  author,  the 
purity  of  whose  sentiments  were  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
morals  of  Calvin;  and  whom  he  always  read  with  pleasure. 
He  was  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age;  but,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  youth,  he  became  soon  known  and  esteemed  by  those 
who  were  devoted  to  true  religion.  Amongst  the  persons 
with  w  horn  he  formed  an  acquaintance  at  this  period,  was  a 
merchant,  who  was  afterwards  burned  for  his  attachment  to 
the  gospel,  named  Estiennede  la  Forge,  of  whom  he  frequent¬ 
ly  spoke  with  commendation.  Of  this  person  he  makes  men¬ 
tion  in  his  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  which  he  wrote  a- 
gainst  the  libertines* 


During  his  residence  at  Paris,  renouncing  the  pursuit  of  all 
.  other  sciences,  he  conseci*ated  himself  to  theologj’-  and  to  God; 
to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the  reformed,  who  secretly 
held  their  assemblies  there. 

No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  design,  than  ah  occasion  of- 

I 

feredfor  the »  display  of  his  zeal.  Nicholas  Cop,  rector  of 
1’ Academic  de  Paris,  having  on  a  public  occasion  spoken 
freely  against  public  errors  in  religion,  and  given  offence  to  the 
Parliament,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  court.  On  his  jour¬ 
ney  he  was  informed  that  he  would  be  imprisoned.  He  con¬ 
sequently  returned  immediately,  and  quitting  the  kingdom, 
retired  to  Basil. 

Calvin,  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Cop,  was  obliged  also 
to  take  flight.  After  his  departure,  Marin,  the  Bailiff,  one  of 
the  most  cruel  persecutors,  went  to  his  room  in  the  College  de 
Fortret,  intending  to  take  him  prisoner;  but  not  finding  him, 
sei'^.ed  his  papers  and  books,  amongst  which  were  found  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  his  friends,  which  exposed  them  to  extreme 
danger;  so  great  was  their  averson  to  the  Romish  church.  But 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  a  princess  of  uncommon  merit,  having 
sent  for  Calvin,  treated  him  with  great  respect,  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure,  and  made  use  of  her  influence  with  the  king, 
Francis  I.  her  brother,  to  appease  the  tempest  which  had  aris¬ 
en  against  the  reformed. 

•  What  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  Christianity 
and  of  human  nature,  have  persecutors  invariably  discovered! 
Taking  our  estimate  of  Christianity  from  their  exhibition  of  it, 
we  should  be  ready  to  suppose  <hat  its  predominant  quality 
was  hatred,  and  its  ultimate  object,  extermination.  How  igno¬ 
rant  of  human  nature  must  they  hi ,  who  are  not  Instructed  in 
this  most  obvious  truth,  that,  opposition. only  strengthens 
opinions,  and  confirms  prejudices  ;  that  it  is  equally  incapable 
of  subduing  truth,  and  of  suppressing  error. 

Having  quitted  Paris,  Calvin  retired  to  Xaintonge,  where, 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  he  composed  some  formularies  of 
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icrmons  ana  cnristian  exnortaiions,  wnicn  ne  inaucea  me  rec¬ 
tors  to  use  as  homilies,  in  order  to  excite  the  people  to  pursue 
their  enquiries  into  the  truth.  About  this  time  he  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Nerac,  to  visit  Jacques  Le  Fevre  d’Estaples,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  the  children  of  Francis  I.  and  who,  to  avoid  the 
persecutions  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  retired  to  that  town  under 
the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  good  old  man  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  him,  and  predicted  that  Calv^in  would  one  day  be^ 
a  powerful  instrument  of  establishing  the  true  religion  in 
France.  * 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at  Nerac,but  went  from 
thence  to  Paris.  Yet,  as  he  had  many  enemies  theye,  who  had 
meditated  his  destruction,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  concealed. 
'1  he  providence  of  God  appears,  however,  to  have  conducted 
him  to  Paris  at  this  time.  For  Michael  Servetus  began  about 
this  period  to  broach  his  blasphemies  against  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity;  and  as  he  appeared  to  desire  an  interview  with  Calvin,  the 
latter  attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  though 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  But  he  waited  for  him  in  vain;  Serve¬ 
tus  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  meet  him. 

The  following  year  was  disgraced  by  many  cruelties  inflic¬ 
ted  upon  several  pious  characters.  Gerard  Rufi,  docteur  dc 
Sorbonne,  and  Coraud,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  who, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  had  many  years 
laboured  with  considerable  success  to  establish  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  Paris,  were  torn  from  their  pulpits,  and  dragged 
to  prison.  The  king,  Francis  I.  being  influenced  by  the  cath¬ 
olics,  was  so  highly  incensed  by  some  writings  which  had  been 
published  against  the  Mass,  and  vvhich  had  even  been  posted 
up  on  the  door  of  the  Louvre,  that  after  a  procession  and  pub¬ 
lic  prayers,  at  which  he  assisted  with  his  three  sons;  barehead¬ 
ed,  carrying  a  torch  in  his  hand,  in  expiation  of  this  crime; 
he  commanded,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  four  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  eight  of  the  reformed  should  be  burned  alive; 
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and  sw’ore  that  he  would  not  spare  his  own  children,  should 
they  be  infected  with  that  execrable  heresy. 

What  a  disgusting  picture  of  bigotry,  and  fanaticism  arc 
we  presented  with  !  and  how  strikingly  does  it  prove  the 
folly  of  so  identifying  a  national  religion  with  Christianity,  as  to 
make  a  separation  from  its  pale  the  test  of  heresy  !  In  this 
view,  how  much  more  detestable  is  the  papal,  than  the  pagan 
persecution !  With  respect  to  the  pagan  religion^  the  first 
Christians  were  innovators,  as  it  regarded  the  very  substance 
and  essence  of  thei^  mythology  and  worship.  They  not  only 
declared  their  worship  as  superstitious  ;  but  denounced  their 
belief  as  absurd,  and  their  morality  as  corrupt.  The  protes- 
tants,  on  the  other  hand,  innovated  chiefly  in  the  circumstances 
of  religion.  For  though  no  intelligent  protestant  will  allow 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church  of  Christ,  every  candid 
protestant  will  admit  that  in  her  fundamental  articles  she 
recognizes  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
plain  language  of  the  papal  persecution,  therefore,  holds  out 
the  absurd  idea,  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  agreed  in  the 
circumstantials  than  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion  ;  and  that 
uniformity  of  opinion  is  more  important  when  it  respects  the 
drapery  of  her  disciples,  than  their  character. 

Considering  the  deplorable  state  to  which  his  brethren 
were  reduced,  Calvin,  after  having  printed  at  Orleans,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  entitled  La  Psychopannychic,  which  he  composed 
against  those  who  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  just,  separated 
from  their  bodies,  sleep  until  the  resurrection;  he  resolved  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

'  Accompanied  by  the  young  man  with  whom  he  resided  at 
Xaintonge,  he  proceeded  to  Basil  by  the  way  of  Lorraine. 
Near  Mety,  a  serious  calamity  bcfel  him.  Being  plundered 
by  a  servant  wiio  fled  with  one  of  the  horses,  he  must  have 
been  reduced  to  considerable  difficulty,  had  not  the  other  ser¬ 
vant  ,  providentially  had  ten  crowns,  which  defrayed  their 
expenses  to  Strasbourg,  from  whence  they  proceeded  comfor- 
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tably  to  Basil;  There  he  formed  a. close  friendship  with  Simon 
Grinee,  and  with  VValfang  CapitOj  and  applied  himself  .to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Tiiough  he  wished  at  this  time  to  remain  in  obscurity,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Bucer,  he  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  constrained  to  publish  his  Christian  Institutes,  to 
serve  as  an  apology  for  his  persecuted  brethren.  For  as  Fran¬ 
cis  L  was  desirous  of  the  friendship  of  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  and  knew  that  they  would  disapprove  of  the  murder 
of  his  protestant  subjects,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  only  put  to 
death  the  anabaptists,  who,  far  from. making  the  word  of  God 
the  rule  of  their  faith^  ^ve  themselves  up  to  their  disordered 
imaginations,  professing  a  contempt  for  magistrates,  and  sover¬ 
eign  authorities. 

Calvin,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  the  true  religion  thus 
calumniated,  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  his  Institutes, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  addressing  hirn  in  such  an 
admirable  manner,  that,  if  that  prince  could  have  been  persua¬ 
ded  to  peruse  it,  the  church  of  Rome  might  then  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  mortal  tvound.  For  the  king  differed  in  many  respects 
from  those  who  succeeded  him  ;  his  taste  and  his  judgment 
ware  exquisite  ;  he  loved  learning  and  literary  men  ;  nor  did' 
his  inclination  lead  him  to  hate  persons  of  the  reformed  religi¬ 
on. 

Whilst  Calvin  was  finishing  this  work,  he  learned  that  Italy 
cherished  in  many  places  ideas  favourable  to  the  reformation  ; 
he  therefore  flew  to  the  celebrated  Duchess  dc  Ferrare,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  whose  genius  and  accomplishments 
made  her  knowm  to  all  the  learned,  and  towards  w’’hom  the 
wisest  of  the  reformers  turned  with  attention,  beca-ise  her 
sentiments  were  not  very  remote  from  theli*s.  This  princess, 
who  was  acquainted  with  Calvin’s  merit,  received  him  with 
distinction,  and  Calvin  confirmed  her  in  her  principles*  She 
conceived  also  for  him  an  esteem  w’hich  she  retained  through 
life,  and  exprer^sed  to  him  in  a  great  variety  of  letters*  Not** 
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withstanding  this  protection,  the  Inquisition,  aroused  by  the 
name  of  Calvin,  pursued  him  to  the  court .  of  the  duchess  and 
obliged  him  to  fly.  It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time,  that  he  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  town  of  Piedmont  in  which  he  at  first  preached  the 
reformation  with  success,  but  from  whence  he  was  afterwards 
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driven  by  intolerance.  This  fact  b  attested  by  a  pillar,  of  eight 
feet  in  height,  still  existing,  erected  to  immortalize  the  arrival 
of  Calvin  at  Aost,  and  his  b^ishment  from  thence.  Han^: 
Calmnt  fuga  erexit  anno  mdxli.  Rcligionia  comtantia  refiara- 
vit  anno  mdccxli*  -  This  monument  appears  to  have  been 
erected  in  1541,  but  the  event  which  it  celebrates  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  1535,  or  the  beginning  of  1536.. 

( 7*0  BE  COiiriNUED*) 
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( COSrjNUED  FROM  LAST*  NUMBER ) 

What  was  the  principal  Design^  for  which  the  Son  of  God 
appeared  in  our  world  in  the  character  of  a  Prophet^  and  a 
Teacher  ? 

That  he  might  bear  witness  to  the  Truth.  John  18.  37.* 
•  To  this  memorable  declaration,  it  may  not  be  without 
great  use,  to  attach  two  others  of  very  alarming  import , 

8.  45—  ‘17.  Acts  3.  2’3.— — 


*  Testis  Logos  est,  qui  non  semel  hoc  nomine  designatur  in 
V.  T.  Isa.  55.  4.  et  in  Novo  turn  hie,  turn  Jo  3.  11.  and  Apoc.  3. 
14  ;  testatus  autem  est  Christus  logo  kai  ergo  dictis  et  factis  ; 
et  dictis  primo,  quando  Evangelium  suum  ex  sinu  Putris  aeterni 
nobis  attulit,  et  Voluntatis  ejus  I'uit  Int-  rpres,  per  quern  Pater  nos 
est  alloquuius  Jo.  1.18.  Heb.  1.1.  Hinc  ipse  .esuiur,  se  quod 
▼iditelouaivitiesuri  Jo.  3.  llj  31.  ct  Pater  ipsumaudiendum  esse 


What  is  that  Power  ^  by  which  the  divine  Mission  of  the  Mes^ 
siah  was  *  ascertained  ? 

i  •  _  * 

The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost— ‘‘  The  Spirit  of  Truth.’*  , 
John  If  15— 17,  25,26.  ;  16.26.  16.  5— 

—14.  •  Acts  2.  .  1  Cor.  12.  1—11.  ■  .  .  1 

John  5.  6.  The  manner,  therefore.  In  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
bore  his  infallible  testimony  to  the  supernatural  Commission  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  Men,  was,  by  his  miracu¬ 
lous  Operations,  and  spiritual  Gifts  and  Graces..  , 

Admitting  the  reality  of  those  Facts — which  were  not  even 
denied,  much  less  disproved,  in  the  earliest  Age  of  the  Church 
-^no  other  demonstration  of  the  divine  Origin  of  Christianity 
should  be  demanded  by  Reason  or  common  Sense.  All  honest 
Minds  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  if  the  history 
of  those  Facts  be  true,  there  was  certainly  the  greatest  interpo¬ 
sition  ol  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Institution,  that  can 
be  even  imagined.  After  this,  so  far  from  being  candid  or 
liberal,  it  would  be  base  and  infamous,  to  consider  Infidelity 
in  any  other  light  than  as  intellectual  profligacy.—- 

What  ts  the  sole  Basis  upon  which  the  Christian  Religion  is 
founded  ? 

‘‘The  Scriptures  of  Truth.”  Ps.  19,  7— 11.  .  119. 

142 — 151.  .  Prov.  22.  17 — 21.  .  Eccles.  12. 

10.  •  Isa.  8.  20.  .  25.  1.  •  Dan.  10.  21. 

John  8.  32.  .  Acts  26i^  25.  «  £ph  1.  13.  . 

Col.  1.5.  .  f.  Theas.  2.  13.  .2  Tim.  3*  16,. 

ir.  .  Rev.  3.  7,  14.  .19.9.  .  2L  5. 

.  22«  6. 

Very  few  things  can  be  more  afflictive  to  a  Person,  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  pious  Sensibility,  than  to  notice  the 


coelitus  denunciat  Matt.  17.  5.  AudUe  eum.  Testatus  est  secun- 
•do  quuin  tot ies  se  Dei  filiutn,  Christum  domini,  a  Patra 

missum  et  sanctificatum  ud  opus  Redemptionis  significat — Lu-. 
cem  mundi  — Panem  viise- Messiah,  qui  exp«?ctabatur— Vian^ 
— Vcritatem-^et  Vitam,  5cc. ;  vide  Johannem  passim* 
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many  thoiisands,  not  of  the  lower  orders  only;  but  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  classes,  who,  while  they  profess  the*  Christian  Religion, 
have  nevcr  diligently  ihquired’  of  the  sacred  pages'  wAnf  'n 
7rteamy  or  xvhat  it  is.*  This  wilful  ignorance,  is  as ^  astonish¬ 
ing  as  it  is  perilous  and  without*  all  excuse^^  will  even 

risk  an  eternity  of  blessedness,  rather  than  make  the  sacrifices 
which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one  Thing  needful/^  For  it  must  not 

be  disguised,  that,  in  order  to  this  attainment  we  must  have  an 
unfeigned  disposition  of  heart  to  sacrifice  every  thing  that 
would  otherwise  impede  it.  ‘  Numerous  are  the  voluntary  sac¬ 
rifices  we  must  make  for  this  valuable  purpose:  we  must  sac¬ 
rifice  to  it*  our  Levity  and  Dissifiation;  our  Th(it(^htlesness  vli\A 
Indolence*,  our  Pride  and  Prejudice',, onv  Obstinacy  and  Scefiii- 
Clam;  and  above  all,  our  corrupt  Passions  and  Pursuits.  If  \vc 
are  not  willing  to  purchase  the  truth  at  such  a  price,  we  can¬ 
not  advance  a  single  step  towards  this  inestimable  acquisi . 
tion. — 

How  shalt  wf*  he  able  to  assure  our  ovjn  hearts  that  ^^Hve  are 
of  the  Truth?**  or,  that  the  Tt'uth  is  indeed  in  us?** 


*  “It  cannot  therefore  be  wrong  to  declare  and  proclaim  the 
Truth  ;  and  expostulation  witli  those,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  in 
Error,  made  with  Cliristian  temper,  if  it  produce  no  beneficial 
effect,  cannot  well  be  injurious  in  its  consequences.  Magna  est 
Veritas — -et  praeevalebit  ;  “  Truth  is  threat,  and  will  firevail.** 
But,  the  Truth,  before  it  c  m  prevail,  must  be  spread  :  and  there 
arc  many  iioiises  in  this  Country,  Gentile  as  well  Jewish,  as  much 
in  tne  dark  with  respect  to  Christian  knowfedge,  no  less  from  Pre- 
ih  in  from  want  of  information,  as  the  huts  of  Savages  in 
Otaheite  1” 

European  Mag. 

We  observe  with  great  pleasure,  that  several  of  our  monthly 
Journals  are  much  improved  of  late  In  the  frequent  introduction 
of.serious  remark,  and  of  occasional  Essays  on  good  moral  Ten- 
tendency.  They  might  certainly  be  rendered  very  useful  to  the 
Public,  did  they  unite  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  Christianity — 
which  ought  to  be  the  prominent  Feature  oia  {irotcsiant  Nation. 
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By  the  actual  participation  of  “The  Spirit  of  TnUh.”^  I 
John  3.  19—24.  4.  13.  .  5,6,  10.  .  Rom.  8.  81—6. 

Ezek.  36.  26.  27. 

Should  we  be  more  inclined  to.  listen  to  our  own  ignorance 
and  prepossessions,  or  to  the  opinions  and  judgment  of  the  ^ 
world,  than  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  we  shall  be  led  to  treat  all 
these  declarations  with  neglect;  nor  will  there  be  wanting  mul¬ 
titudes  to  countenance  us  in  such  impiety:  nay,  there  are  those 
who  will  be  so  daring,  as  to  persuade  us  they  are  irrational 
and  enthusiastic!  But,  let  us  look  to  the  fatal  consequence:  let 
us  tremble  for  the  final  issue:  for,  “we  are  not  following  cun-* 
ningly  devised  fables,’^  nor  are  we  infatuated  by  the  dreams  of  a 
heated  imagination;  but,  are  delivering  “the  words  of  Truth  & 
Soberness^^^  when  we  attest,  that  ther*e  can  be  no  Righteousness, 


'*  Nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  the  S/iirtt  cf 
truth  than  the  Sfiirit  of  the  ^orld.  What  is  the  Spirit  of  truth  ? 
It  is  a  Spirit  of  Seriousness — of  Faith — of  Penitence— of  Love-- 
ot  Humility — of  Devotion — of  universal  Piety  and  Goodness. 
What  is  the  Spirit  of  the  World  ?  The  reverse  of  all  this.  We 
want  a  name  then,  by  which  to  distinguish  that  norvel  Sect  which 
has  recently  sprang  up  among  us,  and  which,  by  all  the  specious 
Arts  of  convenient  plausibility^  is  aiming  to  blend  them  together. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  Party  absolutely  engaged  in  form¬ 
ing  this  anti-christian  Coalition!  A  Coalition  between  God  and  Be¬ 
lial- — Light  and  darkness — Christ  and  his  Enemies  !  This,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  a  perfectly  new  edition  of  the  Practice  of  Piety, 
And  what  is  the  sacrifice  to  be  made,  that  they  may  approximate’ 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  each  other  ?  The  Sfiirit  of  Christianity  / 
Most  assuredly,  our  great  Exampler  never  saw  such  attractive 
charms  in  this  ensnaring  Idol:  he  nevsrpaid  it  such  honours  : 
in  no  instance  did  he  ever  bow  at  its  crowded  Shrine  :  and,  with 
what  propriety  can  we  be  said  to  follow  his  steps,  till  we  learn  to 
tread  it  under  our  feet  ?  But,  such  is  the  moral  improvement 
these  times,  that  this  is  becoming  quite  an  apocryphal  doctrine 
—and  we  are  to  be  conformed  to  this  Wo'*ld,  for  the  sake  of  recom¬ 
mending  Religion  to  its  Votaries,  and  not  to  be  tranformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  Mind  !  No  marvel  then,  if  many  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  Teachers  have  ceased  to  exhort  us  “to  fight  manfully,  under 
the  banner  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  against  the 
Worlds  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 
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no  Peace,  no  Joy,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  Christian  .Graces,  but 
by  the  divine  Agency  of  the  holy  Ghost  on  the  human  Mind 
and  Heart.* 

Conscious  as  we  are,  how  much  this  Doctrine  is  resisted 
by  the  formal,  the  philosophic,-  and  the  profane,  we  will  not  be 
so  unfriendly  as  to  leave  it  unsupported  by  two  or  three  scriptu¬ 
ral  proofs — iwhich  nothing  but  the  subtilty  of  Satan  can  pervert 
from  their  obvious  import.  Kom.  14.  17.  15. ,13.  2  Cor.  !.► 

21,22.*  .  .  '  Gal.4.4~r.  •  .  5.16—26.  .  . 

.  6.  7,  8.  Eph.  3.  14—21.  Luke  11.  IS.— A  delibe¬ 

rate  attention  to  each  of  these  references  is  doing  nothing  more 
than  what  is  expressly  Injoined  by  hqly  Writ,  when  it  charges 
us  to  search  the  Scriptures.’’— 

What  is  the  ground  and  foundation^  on  which  the  Church  of 
the  living  God  has  in  all  ages  been  erected? 

The  whole*  Sj  stem  of  evangelical  verity;  ‘‘the  Record, 
which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,’’  by  Prophets,  and  Apostles; 
the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  Tim.  3.  15,  16.  “The  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus”  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  The  Church 
of  Christ  :  she  is  known,  by  her  teaching  and  maintaining  all 
necessary  Truths — and,  by  her  owning,  preserving,  and  con.* 
tending  for  those  oracles  in  which  the  saving  Truth  of  Christ 
is  so  fully  and  perspicuously  revealed.  Eph.  2. 19. — 22. 

.  4.'  8.-16.  Col.  1.21—29.  2.  8—10.  .  Hcbr.  12. 

18—24.  Jude  3. 

Might  it  not  have  some  happy  tendency  to  lessen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  mischievous  controversies,  by  which  Christianity 
has  been  so  much  dishonoured,  were  our  public  Teachers  more 

carefully  to  adhere  to  such  representations  of  the  Churchy  as 

♦ 

*  Duplex  enim  Insfiiratio  distinguenda  venit ;  alia  's/iecialis 
ctextraordinaria,  quae  c(*nUgit  Prophetis  et  ApostoUs,  quaiido 
pheromenoi  upo  Pneumatos  loquuti  sunt,  ut  ait  2  Pet.  1.21:  alia 
communis  et  ordinaria— qu^  Pastcribus  rite  siio  officio  defun- 
gentibus  promittitur,  imoet  singulos  Fidelibus,  1  Cor.  2.  12.  qui- 
bus  datur  Spiritus  sapientiae  et  rcYclatio^.is, 
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these  ?  The  true  Church  of  Christ  is  always  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  Unity  of  the  God,  she  worships ;  of  the  Head, 
who  governs  her  \  of  the  Spirit,  which  animates  her;  of  tKe 
Gospel,  which  directs  her  ;  of  the  Faith,  which  secures  her;  of 
the  Hope,  which  exalts  her ;  and  of  the  Charity,  which  unites 
her  at  present  to  God,  and  will  perfect  her  eternally  in  him.’’* 
Is  not  this  the  proper,  scriptural  idea  of  that  Church,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  rhystical  Body  oi  Christ?  1  Cor.  12, 12, 
13, 2r.  Eph.  4.  1—7.  ,  5.23—32:  .  Col.  1. 

14—20.— 

xvhat particular  Mode  arc  xve  taken  into  the  Body  of 
Chrisds  Church — and^  of  necessary  consequence^  into  a  State  of 
grace  and  salvation  ?  • 

‘‘  By  believing  the  Truth  and  receiving  it.  in  th  e  Love  of 
It  2  Thess.  2.  5 — 14.  The  whole  of  this  passage  should  be 
regarded  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  care  ;  as  it  represents, 
the  importance  and  utility  of  sacred  Truth,  in  a  most  striking 
point  of  light  :  and,  it  cannot  fail  to  teach  us,  if  we  are  disposed 
to  lean),  that,  whether  we  are  chosen — or,  called— or  receive 
the  'IVutli  with  pure  afTection — are  sanctified — or  everlastingly 

*  Upon  this  principle  no  person  need  hesitate  to  maintain  the 
essential  Consliiution  of  our  national  C  hurch.  For,  wichemt  ta¬ 
king  upon  us  to  censure,  much  less  to  insult,  those,  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  may  separate  from  her — and  without  attempting  to 
justify  any  incidental  Abuses,  which  may  dishonour  her  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  excellence, — we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  her  Doctrines  are 
pure  ;  her  Devotio7is  are  unrival  ltd  ;  and  the  Practice  she  en¬ 
joins,  complete,  and  scriptural.  Wc  therefore  can  see  no  neces¬ 
sary  cause  of  dissent  from  her  Communion.  Would  to  God  that 
all  her  adherents  might  assert  those  Doctrines — exercise  those 
devotions — and  exemplify  lliat  Practice — with  equal  Zeal  and 
Charity  /  In  that  case,  it  is  humbly  apprehended,  there  would  be 
much  less  occasion  to  complain  of  the  increase  of  Scctarism.  - 

God,  who  hast  built  thy  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Cor¬ 
ner-stone  ;  grant  us  to  be  joined  together  in  Unity  of  spirit  by 
^heir  doctrine^  that  wc  may  be  an  holy  Temple  acceptable  unto 
thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


^v- 


\ 


saved— all  these  things  are  of  God  ;  the  /gratuitous  acts  of  his 
own  sovereign  Will,  Power,  and  Mercy.* —  - 


*  Insignificant,  as  we  may  appear,  in  the  estimation  of  those, 
who  think  themselves  much  wiser  and  much  better^  we  cannot  help 
wishing,  that  many,  who  profess  the  Christian  Faitli,  would  be 
more  cautious  in  listening  to  “  the  Father  of  lies/’  when  he  con¬ 
tradicts  this  fundamental  position  of  revealed  Truth — that,  “all 
THINGS  ARE  OF  GOD  that  there  is  not  one  ray  of  saving  knowl¬ 
edge — not  one  spark  of  spiritual  Life — not  the  smallest  exercise 
of  true  Religion  in  the  soul — not  so  much  as  a  single  good 
thought — of  which  he  is  not  the  Author  and  the  Giver.  Did  we 
all  meet  in  this  grand  point,  it  would  prove  the  Centre  of  union 
and  unanimity  :  with  which,  Infidelity  would  be  more  confound¬ 
ed  than  by  volumes  of  reasoning,  argument,  and  philosophic  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

- —“Lord  of  all  pow’er  and  might,  who  art  the  Author  and  Giver 

of  all  good  things — graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  thy  name  ;  in¬ 
crease  in  us  true  Religion  ;  nourish  us  with  all  goodness  ;  anrl 
of  thy  great  Mercy,  keep  us  in  the  same  through  Jesus  Chrht  okv 
Lord.  Amen.’’ 
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(CIRCULAR.) 

The  Associate-Reformed  Presbvtcrv  of 
Kentucky,  to  the  Churches  under  their 
care. 

BRETHRENy 

IT  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to  declare  to 
you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  is.  your  duty  to  attend  ro 
the  word  of  God  spoken  by  us.  And,  for  the  extent,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  discharge  our  n  spective  duties  to  each 
other,  we  must  soon,  each  in  his  ^pdividual  person,  give  an 
account  to  our  Lord— the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

The  design  of  our  present  address  is,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  general  duty  incumbent  upon  every  member  of  the 
church  to  support  the  gospel  regularly  and  punctually  with 
some  portion  of  his  worldly  increase.  This  is  a  Scriptural 
doctrine  which  as  a  church,  and  as  Christians  we  all  profess  to 
believe  and  niaintain.  It  is  however  pretty  evident  that  great 
numbers  of  our  communion  need  both  information  and  excite¬ 
ment  respecting  the  matter. 

That  it  is  a  scriptural  duty  to  give  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  to  the  support  of  God’s  worship,  a  great  many  conside¬ 
rations  as  well  as  a  variety  of  express  passages  of  scripture! 
sufficiently  evince.  Is  it  God  who  gives  power  to  get  wealth  ? 
Is  it  Iris  blessing  that  maketh  rich  I  Is  it  God  who  gives  us 
rain  frotn  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons  ?  Is  it  He  who  keeps 
our  cattle  from  decreasing — and  who  preserves  us,  and  our 
families,  in  our  out-goings  and  in-comings  ?  Are  all  these  and 
innumerable  other  mercies  of  a  temporal  kind,  directly  from 
God  ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  express  a  sense 
of  our  obligations  to  him  for  all  these  blessings,  by  freely  and 
regularly  devoting  a  part  to  his  service  ? 

It  is  also  clear  as  day,  that  from  the  very  beginning  God 
required  that  men  should  serve  him  with  their  substance  as 
well  as  with  their  bodies 4  In  the  very  first  assembly  for  public 
worship,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  Cain  appeared  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  Abel  with  the  firstlings  of  the  fiock 
and  with  the  fat.  In  the  history  of  each  of  the  Patriarchs  it  is 
particularly  noticed  that  wherever  he  had  his  residence,  he  had 
also  his  Altar,  before  which  he  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  and  an  altar  could  be  of  no  account  without  sacrifices, 
nor  could  sacrifices  be  without  what  we  call  expense.  In  the 
Mosaic  institution^  it  is  well  known  that  regular,  and  what  the 
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world  would  call  an  expensive  support  for  the  worship  of  God, 
held  a  distinguished  place.  A  place  of  worship:  first  a  taber¬ 
nacle  and  then  a  temple  was  required  to  be  erected.  And  for ' 
the  building  of  each  the  people  offered  willingly  and  liberally, 
(See  Ex.  35.  20 — 29  and  1  Chron.  29. 10 — 19).  A  large  body 
of  men  called  priests  and  Levites  were  lO  be  supported  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  performing  religious  duties.  Deut.  12.  17 — 
19  and  18.  1—8  — Thrice  in  the  year,  every  male  was  toleave^ 
the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence  and  go  to  the  piace  which 
the  iTord  his  God  should  choosc-i-and  was  expressly  required, 
not  to  appear  before  the^  Lord  empty.  Deut.  16.  1 6, 17.'  The' 
tenth  of  all  their  yearly  increase,  and  the  first  fruits  of  cattle' 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  daily  service  gf  the 
sanctuary.  Deut.  "26.  l—nU^*  And  besides  all  these  regular 
demands,  there  were  particular  timts  when  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  called '  for  peace-offerings,'  arid  sin-<  ffering — and  free¬ 
will  offerings:  all  ’which  services  required,  in  the  language  of 
the  world,  another  very  large  proportion  of  their  property. 

They  greatly  mistake,  who  imagine  that  serving  God  thus 
with  property  was  a  duty  whfch  ceased  with  'the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation.  Notwithstanding* the  change  of  adminis-’ 
tration,  and  with  it  many  alleviations  of  our  buftlens,  the  moral' 
obligation  of  discharging  the  expenses  of 'the  sanctuary  is  and* 
shall  be  binding  to  the  end  of  time.  Hence  we  find  that  in 
Old  Testament  prophecies  it  is 'particularly  stated  that  even* 
under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  Gentiles*  as  well  as  Jews, 
should  serve  God  by  cheerfully  devoting  to-  hirn,  their  silver* 
and  gold — their  cattle  and  the  increase  of  the  earth.  Ps.  72. ‘ 
10. 15;  and  Is.  60.  5—14. It  is  also  evident,  that  when  our 
Lord  sent. forth  the  first  preachers- of  the  gospel,  he  sent  them 
forth  to  be  supported  by  those,  for  whose  spiritual  good  they 
were  to  labour.  They  were  sent  forth  without  any  money  in 
their  purses,  and  with  only  one  suit  of  clothes’;  and  were  in 
express  terniB-'told,  that  the  ‘dabourer  was  w  orthy  of  his  hire.*** 
It  w^as  also  pretty  plainly  intimated' to  them, .that  wheresoever 
their  message  was  received,  as  it  deserved,  they  (the  messen¬ 
gers)^  should  be  decently  and  honourably  supported.  (Read' 
the  whole  passage  Luke  10.  1 — 16.)  Were  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  directed  by  our  Lord  himself  to  expect  their  tem¬ 
poral  support  from  those  among  whom  they  were  to  labour— 
at  that  time  heathens,  or  Jews  opposed  to  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation? — And  is  it  not  the  most  unreasonable  thing  imagina-  ' 
We  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  be  supported  bv  their  hear-^ 
ers,.  when  these  hearers  had  declared  themselves  christiansr 
and  had  come  under  express  obligations  to  observe  all  ih^^or- 
dinances  of  the  gospel?  Certainly,  in  exact  proportion  asT  such 
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an  unscriptural  notion  is  prevalent  among  any  people,  let  them 
call  themselves  by  what  name  soever  they  please,  they  are  ver¬ 
ging  upon  heathenism.  Our  theory  is  here  also  supported  by 
;fcict.  Lydia's  heart  was  no  sooner  opened  to  receive  the  word 
^of  the  I^ord,  than  her  house  was  opened  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  comfort  of  those  who  preached  it.  Acts  16.  14,  15. 
•Liberality,  in  administering  tp  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  or, 
in  other  words,  towards  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  general  cause  of  religion,  is  largely  treated  of 
by  the  Apostle  in  his  second  Epistle  *to  the  Corinthians,  and 
treated  of  as  an  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God.  (Read  the  whole 
passage  2  Cor.  chap.  VIH.  and- LX.)— He>  in  another  pas¬ 
sage,  in  express  terms,  declares  ‘^that  the  Lord  hath  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the,  gospel."  1 
Cor  9.  7 — 14;  and  in  his  directions  respecting  ministerial 
qualifications  and  ministerial  duties,  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy 
imd  Titus,  he  evidently  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  those 
who  were  to  be  invested  with  the  ministerial  office  were  to 
devote  the  ivkole  of  thdr  time  to  the  duties  of  that  And, 

consequently,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  they  ai*e  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  for  whom  they  labour  ;  or -otherwise  they  must 
starve.  (See  particularly  1  Tim.  4.  11— 16.  5.  7—18;  2  Tim. 

1 — 5.  Tit.  1.  7 — 9.)  Among  all  the  qualifications  which 
are  mentioned  as  necessary  to  be  found  in  those  tvho  are  to  be- 
in  vested  with  the  sacred  office,  there  is  not  the  least  hint  giv’^eii 
that  they  must  be,  by  inheritance,  or  by  their  own  lawful  exer¬ 
tions,  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune;  or  in  a  situation 
l>y  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  allow  the  greater  part  of 
their  labour  gratis. 

Brethren,  be  exhorted  carefully  to  consider^hece  and  sim¬ 
ilar  passages  of  Scripture,  and  say,  if  serving  God,  regularly* 
and  statedly  with  your  profierty^  is  not  a  moral  dutij^  as  much 
jbo,  as  reading  the  w^ord,  and  praying  in  your  closets  and  fami¬ 
lies,  or  attending  upon  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel  ? 
Consider  also,  that  all  who  know  God,  have  a  respect  to  all 
:^od*8  commandmanta^  and  say  if  you  have  any  reason  to  expect, 
that  any  of  your  other  services  will  be  acceptable,  while  you 
live  in  the  neglect  of  this  dutv.  Consider  also,  that  it  is  to 
God,  and  not  to  man  you  are  to  perform  the  duty. — Giving 
money  or  any  kind  of  property  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
is  an  action  of  a  very  different  kind  from  giving  money  or 
property  in  the  common  transactions  of  civil  life.  In  the  one 
case,  it  is  only  a  civil  duty — in  the  other,  it  is  a  aolcmn  act  cj' 
religious  •ivorshi/t. 

But  not  only  the  general  duty  of  serving  God  with  our 
cubstance,  but  also  the  cjctect  to  which  the  duty  is  to  be  .per^ 
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formed  must  be  attended  to.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  consi^ 
derabit  numbers  among  you  who  acknowledge  the  duty  iu 
general,  are  remarkably  deficient  with  regard  to  the  extent. 
It  is  supposed  that  any  quantity — and  almost  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  or  service;  and  this  service  perlormed  at  any  time,  is 
suflirieni.  Brethren,  if  you  would  discharge  your  duty  accep¬ 
tably  to  God,  and  profitably  to  yourselves  and  your  children, 
there  must  be  a  very  considerable  alteration  indeed  in  your 
general  conduct,  in  this  matter.  You  must,  more  generally 
than  you  have  hitherto  done,  give  your  full  prcjiortion.  Give 
it  also  of  such  property  as  will  answer  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  the  gospel;  and  gi\  e  it  as  regularly  and  punctually  as  you 
discharge  any  other' debt. 

With  respect  to  the  Siuantitif,^  there  is,  without  doubt,  a 
Scriptural  rule  to  walk  by — and  if  we  could  keep  close  by  the 
Scriptures  here,  and  in  other  matters,  we  would  never 
do  wrong,  nor  suffer  any  real  inconvenience.  It  is  undeniably 
certain,  that  the  tenth  of  every^  man’s  yearly  income,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  all  his  increase,  w  ere  demanded  by  God  for  the 
support  of  his  worship,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  also,  that  this  proportion  was  in  use 
long  before  the  Mosaic  Institutions.  (See  Gen.  14.  17—20,  and 
23.  22.)  It  is  plain,  also,  that  tf  e  Apostle,  when  enforcing  the 
general  duty,  gives  a  rule  with  respect  to  quantity,  and  a  rule 
of  a  similar  nature  with  that  which  was  in  use  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  Every  man  is  to  give  as  God  hath 
prospered  him.  Kom.  16.  2.  And  he  who  soweth  sparingly 
shall  reap  also  sparingly;  and  he  who  soweth  bountifully  shall 
reap  also  bountifully.  2  Cor.  9.  6.  It  is  very  true  .that  this 
scriptural  rule  has  been,  like  every  other  doctrine  oi  revelation, 
very  much  abused,  and  particularly  in  the  established  church 
of  England.  But  the  evil  and  the  sin  in  this  and  all  other  simi¬ 
lar  cast  s  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  has  been  ap* 
plied,  not  from  the  rule  itself*  Men,  under  the  government  oi 
that  church,  are  forced  to  give  their  money  and  their  property 
to  the  support  oi  a  system  of  docirine  and  worship  which  thtir 
consciences  condemn.  No  such  thing  can  ever  possibly  take 
place  in  any  of  our  churches.  We  are  all  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  and  W'e  all  profess  to  be  associated  together  for  the 
press  purpose  of  maintaining  what  we  consider  to  be  scriptur¬ 
al  doctrine  and  scriptural  worship.  The  Apostle,  also,  in  the 
passages  already  quoted,  leaves  the  matter  to  God  and  every 
man’s  own  conscience.  And  as  the  Apostle  has  left  it,  so  we 
leave  it.  We  call  upon  you  all,  however,  seriously  to  consider 
whether,  in  discharging  this  duty,  you  have  made  the  scrips 
turcj  or  any  paiT  of  the  scripture,  your  rule?  Have  your  offer- 
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ings  to  the  Lord  been  any  way  in  propc^rtion  as  he  hath  pros¬ 
pered  you?  Have  not  many  of  you  given  as  much  f  >r  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  gospel,  when  you  had  almost  nothing*  as  when,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  your  resources  were  doubled  and 
trebled?  Let  conscience  also  say,  whether,  at  any  time,  any  of 
you  were  hart  or  impoverished  by  giving  what  the  world  calls 
liberally?^  Say  also,  if  the  rule  of  the  apostle  is  not  a  reasona¬ 
ble  rule;  and  a  rule*  by  the  ooscrvance  of  which  no  one  can 
possibly  be  huit?  Consider  also,  if  5^ou  can  really  expect  a 
blessing  to  rest  upon  that  which  is  obtained  or  held  by  with¬ 
holding  from  God  his  due?  (See  Mai.  3.  8,  9.)  It  may  indeed 
be  that  the  exact  amount  of  property  thus  held  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  by  any  human  law;  but  this  will  not  better  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  court  of  a  well  informed  and  upright  conscience. 
And  you  may  also  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  time  coming, 
w’hen  God  shall,  through  this  his  deputy,  call  for  his  own,  in  a 
language  which  will  make  the  stoutest  and  the  most  careless 
heart  tremble.  ‘‘What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul?” 

With  respect  to  the  ^lality  of  your  offerings,  there  is  also 
much  need  of  reformation.  You  can  all  make  a  thousand  shifts 
to  procure  that  property,  or  turn  that  property  into  money 
which  will  best  secure  to  you  an  advantageous  bargain,  in  the 
things  of  this  world.  But  with  respect  to  the  house  of  God, 
what  is  on  hand,  witn  many  of  you,  must  do*  or  the  church  for 
them  will  stand  desolate.  To  your  own  consciences,  brethren, 
we  again  appeal.  Is  this  even  fair  and  honest  dealing?  Turn  up 
your  Bi!)le  and  read  the  doom  of  such  workers  of  deceit.  Mai. 
1.  6—14. 

The  particular  Purposes  to  which  your  money  and  proper¬ 
ty,  thus  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  ought  to  be 
applied,  next  demands  your  attention.  The  chief  of  these  are: 
a  ministry  is  to  be  supported,  and  decently  and  honoural^ly 
supported.  Decent  and  commodious  places  of  worship  arc  to 
be  erected  and  kept  in  repair.  A  theological  serainury,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  furnishing  of  you  and  your  children  with 
pious  and  able  pastors,  demands  an  annual  contribution.  Those  of 
you  who  have  rising  families  ought  also  to  make  conscience  of 
procuring  for  their  use,  a  small  stock  of  books  on  doctrinal  and 
practical  divinity.  And  besides  these  regular  demands,  every 
year  will  bring  along  with  it  several  items  of  contingent  but  ve¬ 
ry  necessary  exp'^nses.  A  very  little  refl  jction  may  convince  all 
of  you,  that  all  these  are  objects  of  impoitance;  all  intirnattly 
connected  with  one  another;  and  all,  in  the  present  stale  oi  hu¬ 
man  nature,  intimately  connected  m  ith  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
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How  they  have  hitherto  been  attended  to,  by  many  of  you,  wt 
need  not  inquire. 

In  addition  to  what  the  General  Synod,  in  their  late  ad¬ 
dress,  has  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  support  of  those  who 
labour  among  you,  in  word  and  doctrine,  we  beg  leave  to  ob¬ 
serve:  that  the  nature  of  ministerial  duties,  as  well  as  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture,  require,  that  a  pastor,  in  order  to  be  really 
useful,  must  live  in  the  midst  of  his  fieotUe, .  It  is, certainly  al¬ 
so  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  that  Christians  should  attend  pub¬ 
lic  worship  everv  Sabbath;  and  also,  that  public  worship  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  but -by  a  regular  mmistry.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  common  practice  *pf  this  country,  of  having  the  minis¬ 
terial  labours  of  one  man  extended  over  a  tract  of  country  from 
fll2  to  30,  40  or  50  miles  square;  and  of  one  man  being  the 
pastor  of  two,  .three,  and  sometimes  four  distinct  societies, 
scarcely  appears  warranted  by  scripture. -Nor  does  it  appear  in 
its  nature'  calculated  to  promote  the  edification  of  die  church 
of  Christ.  What  we  call  preaching  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
office  of  a  minikor  of /the  go^iel.  .The  experience  pf  the  church 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places,  has  demonstrated,  that  no  churqli 
has  ev^er  flourished,  out  uniformly  decayed^  were  catechising 
and  family  visitation  and  other  parochial  duties  were  neglect¬ 
ed.  But,  it  is  evident  that  upon  the.  present  plan  of  div  iding 
and  extending  ministerial  labour,  these  all-important  duties 
cannot  be  discharged.  This  plan,  therefore,  brethren,  must  be 
given  up,  or,  in  all  probability,  the  greater  partot  your  church¬ 
es,  in  less  than  half  a  generation  will  be  annihilated.  The 
curse  of  heaven,  it  would  appear,  is  every  where,  in  its  most 
awful  form,  directed  against  diis  plan.  You  ought  not  there- 
lore  any  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  half  or  quarter  service. 
Every  distinct  society  ought  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  whole 
^ninisterial  labours  of  one  man.  ^ 

Do  you  startle,  br-ethren,  at  the  exfiense  of  such  a  propo¬ 
sal  ?  Your  feivs  are  groundless.  Only  bring.your  resources  in¬ 
to  operation  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  spirit  to  say  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  weakest  society  among  you,  will  be  strong 
and  flourishing  and  blessed  with  a  regular  &  stated  dispensation 
of  gospel  ordinances.  It  is  in  the  way  of  duty  and  in  waUing 
according  to  Scripture  that  we  are  to  expect  prosperity.  Ironi 
this  day  forward  let  every  individual,  who  has  the  prosperity 
Zion  at  heart,  devote  unto  God,  his  full  /irofiortion^  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  gospel.  You  are  not  to  wait  till  you  have  a  fixed  pas¬ 
tor,  nor  even  till  you  have  some  particular  object  in  view.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  inspired  Apostle,  every  one  oi 
you  ev’ery  first  dav’’  of  the  week  {or  at  any  other  stated  time,  sav 
once  a  month  or  half  yearly)  is  to  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  Gocl 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  he  no  gatheiing  when  the  time  o. 
demand  ccir.es.  1  Ccr.  16.  1.2. 
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,  How  long  have  some  of  you  now  been  associated  together  in 
the  form  of  a  church?  Many  of  you  from  6  to  10,  and  some  of 
you  from  15  to  20  years.  And  all  this  time  remained  weak  and 
destitute  of  a  stated  ministry.  How  much  have  you  given 
to  the  support  of  the  gospel  during  that  time  ?  Has  it  been  any 
thing  like  what,  according  to  the  Scripture  rule  already  quoted/ 
it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Had  every  individual  among  you,  or 
even  the  majority  of  you,  or  even  the  leading  men  among  you 
been  laying  by  you  in  store  every  first  day  of  the  week,  during 
that  time,  how  much  of  a  permanent  fund  would  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  !  Answer  these  questions  and  say,  if  your  resources  were 
only  brought  into  operation,  would  not  the  weakest  society  in 
the  connection  in  a  very  few  years  have  even  money  at  com¬ 
mand' 

Consider,  brethren,  that  though  there  are  but  few  rich 
men  among  you,  the  great  majority  of  you  are  in  easy,  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances.  It  is  worthy  also  of  your  notice  that  this 
is  . the  class  of  men,  viz,  what  is  called  the  middling  class,  which 
has  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  supported  the  gospel.  Consider 
also,  that  prudence,  and  regularity,  and  common  sense,  when 
':;€t  in.  motion  by  an  hearty  good  will,,  and  a  spirit  of  ge¬ 
nuine  piety  can  very  easily  make  what  the  world  calls  a  slen¬ 
der  income,  go  a  great  way.  In  fine,  remember,  that  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  men,  as  well  as  unworthy  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’  to  be  checked  in  our  operations  by  thcxoldness  and  nar¬ 
row  mindedness  of  a  few  mistaken  or  ill  designed  professing 
fi'iends. Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  unto  the  store  house  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now'  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  wdll  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
jTUur  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it.”  For  your  farther  encouragement  to  begin  even 
now  to  make  provision  for  a  {ftated  ministry  we  also  ttdl  you, 
that  by  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  our 
brethren,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  a  system  is  now  in  complete 
operation,'  by  which  all  the  churches  in  the  connection  may 
expect  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  able  and  pious  pastors— 
and  in  the  oourse  of  things,  those  vacancies  which  are  best  or¬ 
ganized,  and  have  their  funds  in  the  best  state  will  be  always 
first  supplied. 

Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  but  the  grossest  ignorance,  or 
the  most  malev’olent  disposition,  can  attribute  this  address  to 
any  other  motive  than  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  God’s  declarative  glory  in  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls.  We  have  stated  nothing  but  what  is  clearly  grounded 
upon  scripture,  and  those  who  from  any  pretext  whatever,  or 
from'any  motive  w^hatever,  directly  or  indirectly  oppose  what 
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has  been  stated,  must  be  considered  as  setting  themselves  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  declared  will  of  God.  We  have  in  plain  terms 
said  that  very  many  of  you  have  been  deficient,  remarkably  de¬ 
ficient  in  performing  the  duties  which  we  have  been  explaining. 
Nor  could  we  have  been  faithful  to  you  or  to  your  God,  had 
we  said  any  other  thing.  It  is  even  very  probable  that  the 
ministry  have  hitherto  been  criminal  in  not  declaring  unto  you 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  this  part  of  the  counsel  of  God. 
Hence  we  are  willing  to  attribute  your  neglect  of  duty  hither¬ 
to,  solely  to  ignorance  or  inadvertancy.  But  after  this  day 
this  excuse  can  no  longer  be  admitted.  We  are  now,  in  this 
article  at  least,  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  You  are  now, 
by  this  instrument  all  solemnly  warned.  All  called  to  consider 
your  ways  and  try  both  your  faith  and  practice  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  If  it  is  not  according  to  Scripture  to  give  freely  and 
regularly  and  what  the  world  calls  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  and  also,  in  all  the  ways  which  have  been  stated, 
then  by  all  means  you  ought  to  renounce  our  principles,  and,  to 
be  consistent,  to  leave  our  connection  and  unite  with  those 
who  in  the  cant  of  the  day  propose  to  preach  the  gospel  tuithoiit 
money  and  Kvilhout  prices  But,  if  all  which  has  been  said  is 
sanctioned  by  scripture,  it  is  at  your  peril,  if  one  of  you  is  ever 
henceforth  reluctant  or  deficient  in  affording  his  quota  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  And  what  is  more,  all  the  systems 
of  preaching  and  church-making  which  reject  this  scriptural 
doctrine  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  nought.  The  plan  is 
unscriptural,  and  can  never  have  the  blessing  of  heaven.  All 
apparent  success  attending  it  will  be  found,  when  it  is  likely,  too 
late,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nolirisher  of  ignoranct— of 
enthusiasm,  of  error  and  confusion  in  every  form  ;  and  finally 
of  the  total  destruction  of  every  thing  which  has  even  the 
name  of  Christianity.  We  can  give  full  credit,  to  the  sincerity 
and  good  intentions  of  those  who  are  active  in  supporting  such 
a  plan  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  say,  that  they  are  grossly 
mistaken.  While,  therefore,  brethren,  you  are  not  as  yet 
within  the  sweep  ot  the  fatal  whirlpool  be  exhorted  and  en* 
couraged  to  m:ike  a  stand.  Unite  closer  together,  and  let  the 
world  and  generations  unborn  knotv,  that  however  low  the 
interests  of  Messiah’s  kingdom  may  be,  by  a  recurrence  to 
scriptural  principles,  the  whole  body  will  be  speedily  invigora¬ 
ted. 

Done  at  Hephsibah  Church. 

August  7ih,  1812. 

A  true  Copy, 

JOHN  STEELE,  PbV.  crk- 
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•‘The  Methodist  Episcop;»l  Church,  See.  See.  &c.  vindicateuj 

William  Burke** 

(continued  FR<iM  PAGE  210.) 

WE  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  outcry  which  Is  so  fre- 
<i|uently  made  by  Methodists  against  the  Caivinistic,  or  rather 
Scripture  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  otherwise  called  inahUi^ 
tij  when  we  fiad  the  same  doctrine  in  their  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline.  Burke  recognizes  it  in  several  places,  as  page  38,  51^ 

Methodist  Discipline,  14  ed.  page  8,  art.  viil — ‘‘The  condi¬ 
tion  ol  man  after  the  tall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  works  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God:  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to 
do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acct  ptable  to  God,  Without  the 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  prt  venting  us,  that  we  may  have  a 
good  will,  and  working  wiih  us  w  hen  we  have  that  good  will.** 

Tho*  we  consider  tlie  language  of  this  article  exceedingly 
defective  and  by  no  means  perspicuous,  a  charitable  mind 
would  make  allowance  and  suppose  that  it  fully  expres  >es  the 
Scripture  doctrine  ol  hufnun  depravity,  were  it  not  that  the 
glosses  which  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  M.  Discipline  has  put  upon 
the  subj  ct,  and  the  view  which  is  generally  glvch  of  it  by 
polemical  writers  of  the  Methodist  church  w  ould  seem  to  forbid 
such  a  charitable  consif  action.  This  explanation  w  ould  lead  to 
think  that  they  speak  of  the  human  family  aS  subje  ct  only  to 
this  depravity  and  inability  immtdiauly  after  the  fall,  or 
that  they  were  i*  Ilevcd  from  these  consequences  ol  the  fall  in 
a  very  little  time  after,  and  while  they  were  yet  within  tho 
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precincts  of  the  garden.  Hence  Burke  in  the  pamphlet  before 
usj  page  52: 

“We  believe,  that  in  the  moment  Adam  fell,  he  had  no 
freedom  of  will  feft;  but  that  God,  when  of  his  own  free  grace 
he  gave  the  promise  of  a  saviour  to  him  and  his  posterity,  gra¬ 
ciously  restored  to  mankind  a  liberty  and  power  to  accept  of 
proftered  salvation/^ And  in  all  this,  man's  boasting  isexclu* 
ded,  the  w^hole  of  that  which  is  good  in  him,  even  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  fall,  being  of  grace  and  not  of  nature.*' 

If  language  then  has  any  meaning,  the  Methodist  doctrine 
IS — that  a  liberty  and  power  to  accept  of  proffered  salvation 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  was  given  to  Adam 
and  all  mankind  in  the  giving  of  the  first  promise.  This  wc 
think  is  absurd  and  unscriptural  doctrine.  Let  us  examine 
what  is  usually  called  the  first  promise.  (See  Gen.  3.  15.) 
Though  this  important  declaration  is  usually  called  a  promise^ 
and  in  a  certain  sense  very  justly  so  called,  it  is  not  in  the 
form  of'  a  promise.  It  is  a  threatning  pronounced  on  the 
serpent.  A  prediction  respecting  the  work  of  redemption 
which-  is  altogether  in  the  future  tense.  No  condition  is 
required  of  man,  nor  any  expression  made  respecting  a 
change  to-  be  produced  at  that  time  even  in  the  moral 
.state  of  Adam.'  Who  w  ithout  the  delusions  of  fancy  can  see 
such  a  general  change  on  the  mind  of  man  as  is  supposed,  in‘ 
these  expressions  :  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
man^  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  it  shall  bruise  thy  head 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  This  passage  implies,  1st. 
that  the  power  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer  should  be  superior  to  and  able  to  counteract  and 
destroy  the  power  of  the  wicked  one  in  any  creatures  who  might 
be  actuated  by  it.  2.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  himself  should 
put  an  opposition  in  the  one  of  those  parties  called  the  seed  ol 
the  woman  against  the  other  called  r*the  seed  of  the  serpents 
The  natural  offspring  of  the  woman*  are  divided  into  children 
of  graccr  the  seed  ol  promise,. the  seed  of  Christ  on  the  orji 
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!(  part;  and  die  children  of  the  flesh  dr  of  the  devil  on  the  other 
nart.  The  first  of  these  are  blessed  with  Christ.  Of  the  second  it 
is  said,  *‘Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  works  ye  do.” 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  such  a  division  as  the  seed  of 
the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent  in  the  human  family^ 
were  they  alLjustified  in  Christ  and  made  the  sul  jixts  of  the 
restoring  grace  of  God,  This  restorative  communication  of 
grace  has  never  evinced  its  existence  in  the  human  mind  ^is  a 
I  general  quality  preventing  mankind  from  having  an  evil  will  or 

I  disposing  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  will  after  that  which  is 

I  morallv  good  and  holy — and  how 'can  it  be  universally  wanting 
if  ingrafted  upon  the  nature  of  all  men  :  Fact  contradicts  the 
assertion,  of  course  it  is  false.  Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that 

I  we  do  not  understand  this  doctrine.  Where  shall  we  go  then 
to  understand  it  ?  To  those  who  impose  it  upon  us  by  their 
assertion?  Are  they  .generally  men  of .  great  intelligence  ?  Do 
they  think  so  nicely,  so  accurately  and  profoundly  that  the  poor 
I  ignorant  people  called  Calvinists  cannot  understand  them? 

i  ^Ye  shall  under  this  misfortune  strive  to  understand  the 

r  Scriptures  and  that  grace  which  renovates  the  soul.  The 

grace  which  leaves  us  in  the  lap  of  iniquity,  and  only-  serves 
I  to  produce  that  action  of  mind  which  we  find  in  all  the 
I  race  of  Adam  who  are  only  born  of  the  .flesh  but  not  of  the  spi- 

I  lit,  we  cannot  appreciate  as  being  implicated  in  those  promises 

r  that  insure  the  victory  of  redemption  over  the  power  of  the 

I  serpent  in  the  promised  seed. 

I  Farther.  The  Methodist  article  says  that^the  condition  of 

I  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn  and 

t 

I  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength.**  It. is  not 

■I  said,  it  was  such,  but  is  siich^  which  must  signify  the  con- 

I  dition  of  man  in  every  generation.  This  precludes  tlie  no- 

I  lion  of  grace  communicated  in  Adani’s  life  lime,  by  wliicli 

I  the  moral  state  of  the  human  mind  was  altered  from,  that 

I  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  iall.  How  can  honest 

n?xn,  who  boast  of  an  article  of  faith  w  hich  imputes  a  total  ina* 
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bility  to  man  even  to  seek  his  own  salvation  while  in  a  natural 
state,  bring  their  heavy  charge  against  others  for  holding  the 
same  doctrine  ?  What  is  man’s  natural  strength  ?  Surely  it 
must  mean  that  strength  which  men  have  previous  to  regene¬ 
ration:  for  till  that  change  takes  place  men  are  in  a  natural 
state:  the  natural  man  that  receives  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  is  the  unregenerate  man,  and  however  much  activity  of 
mind  he  may  possess  previous  to  the  moment  of  his  regenera¬ 
tion,  his  faculties  being  in  the  natural  state  of  depravity,  accor¬ 
ding  to  this  article  he  has  no  strength  even  to  prepare  for 
believing  or  praying  to.  God.  This  sectijn  of  the  article 
expresses  human  depravity  in  all  that  extent  in  which  the  state 
of  man  is  viewed  by  Calvinists. 

The  conclusion  formed  upon  the  part  of  the  article 
which  we  have  noticed  is  in  these  words :  ‘‘Wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  withont  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  pre¬ 
venting  us.”  Here  we  pause,  because  vve  meet  with  lan¬ 
guage  ambiguous  in  a  high  degree,  and  which  depends  upon 
very  arbitrary  construction.  The  most  obvious  signification  of 
the  word  /irt-ventinff  is  hindering.  Does  it  signify  so  here  J 
Hindering  us  to  do,  or  to  be,  or  to  have  what?'  Hindering  us 
that  we  may  have  a  good  will.  One  would  think  it  was  the 
province  oT  grace  to  produce  a  good  will  by  the  renewing  of 
the  mind  for  holy  acting.  Perhaps  that  is  the  signification.— 
But  this  pn^venting  work  of  grace  seems  to  break  in  upon 
Methodistic  freedom  of  will,  which  does  not  admit  of  controul. 
What  is  become  of  the  will’s  self-determining  power  while 
grace  performs  this  preventing  office  ?  If  Methodists  be  s« 

.  fond  of  retaining  the  old  e  xpressions  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  founders  were  Calvinistic  in  sentiment,  their  preachers 
should  more  generally  learn  something  about  the  \erh  fir aevenii 
(i.  c.  to  come  before)  from  wffiich  this  English  word  preventing 
is  derived,  and  with  the  articles  of  that  church  they  should  aUo 
retain  the  idea  of  effectual  calling. 
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Along  with  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Methodist  preachers  of  th^  se  clays  would  do  well  to  consult  and 
study  ^‘An  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact  hnd  Common  Sense,”  by 
Fletcher,  one  of  their  own  authors.  Among  other  things 
Fletcher  observes,  ‘^ihat  the  carnal  mind,  the  taste  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  every  unregencrate  man,  is  not  only  averse  to  goodness, 
but  enmity  itself  against  God.  ‘‘A  blacker  line  can  hardly 
be  drawn  to  describe  a  fallen  diabolical  nature” — ;(p  15  — 
G) — ^‘;he  law  of  sin,  and  the  law  in  our  members  because 
it  hath  a  constraining  force  and  rules  in  our  mortal  bodies 
as  a  mighty  tyrant  in  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  usurped.” 
With  approbation  he  represents  the  church  of  England  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  our  sins. 
(P.  23  of  the  Appeal.)  ‘^Thus  is  our  church  (says  he)  every 
where  consistent  with  herself,  and  with  the  oracle s  of  God,  in 
representing  us  corrupt  condemned  creatures  in  Adam ;  till 
we  are  penitent  absolved  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.”  The  will 
in  general  is  full  of  obstinacy,  *  Tis  firgnant  wiih  inconstan¬ 
cy  **  imfiotent'*  We  frequently  remain  as  inactiv'e,  as 

if  we  were  bound  by  invisible  chains**  Yes, ‘‘/r  ia  not  only 
unable  to  follow  the  good  that  the  understanding  approves;  but 
is  full  of  /lerversenesa  to  pursue  the  evil  that  reason  disap¬ 
proves.'*  (p.  71.) 

It  is  absurd  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  whose  standard  books  hold  such  sentences  as  the  prece¬ 
ding,  to  speak  of  human  nature  in  general  as  repaired  to  such  a 
condition  of  will  as  makes  it  free  to  that  which  is  morally  good, 
and  to  keep  up  the  hue  and  cry  against  other  s  cieties  for  re¬ 
presenting  the  fallen  nature  of  man  in  that  state  of  guilt  and 
inability  which  the  fairer  pages  of  their  own  writings  fully 
acknowdedge. 

Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bottom  of  page  52,  says: 

‘‘We  have  no  where  stated  that  Adam  had  no  will,  but  we 
constantly  affirm  that  after  his  fall  he  had  no  will  to  do  good 
«nly  by  grace,  and  that  we  have  “’no  power  to  do  good  work*; 
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pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by 
Christ,  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will  and  work¬ 
ing  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.’* 


It  appears  very  strange  indeed,  that  Mr.  Burke  should  so 
expressly  contradict,  the  articles  of  his  own  church,  as  quoted 
by  himself,  in  this  very  52d  page.  Only  ten  lines  above  we 
Iiave  these  words— 

‘*VVe  believe,  that  in  the  moment  Adam  fell  he  had  no  free¬ 
dom  of  will  left — *’ 

Then  follows — ‘‘We  have  no  where  stated  that  Adam  had 
no  will.” 

Freely  acknowledging  that  we  are  altogether  incapable  of 
reconciling  these  expressions  by  any  quibble  upon  the  difference 
there  is  betwixt fretd'.ni  of  will  and  will — or  by  any  other  expedi¬ 
ent  which  we  can  devise— we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  this  favorite  and  important  phrase, — “The 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us  that  we  may  have  a  good 
will  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.” 

Any  meaning  that  can  be  intended  by  the  expression,  “pre¬ 
venting  us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,*’  supposes  an  influence 
employed  upon  the  mind  in  the  production  of  will.  This  will, 
agreeably  to  the  Methodist  reasoning,  is  not  free,  i.  e.  it  is  no 
will  at  all — and  can  be  neither  good  nor  bad,  being  produced 
and  made  good  by  a  power  different  from  that  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  has  its  existence.  Though  Calvinists  declare  with 
one  voice  that  men  have  a  will  in  all  things  they  do,  and  that 
their  agency  is  the  free  result  of  their  will;  this  it  seems  w  ill 
not  be  admitted  to  be  a  free  w^ill  while  we  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  under  any  certain  and  effectual  operations,  influences, 
and  power  which  necessarily  determines  its  volitions  as  to  those 
things  which  are  good.  But  deny  this  position  which  Calvin¬ 
ists  take  and  there  is  no  alternative  to  which  the  change  of  the 
corrupt  heart  can  be  ascribed,  but  the  mere  influence  of  mo¬ 
tives.  The  pious  Methodise  who  has  experienced  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  his  owm  soul  .heartily  prays  for 
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/ivitie  power  to  perform  the  same  effects  in  the  souls  of  oth¬ 
ers. — Here  Calvinists  and  Methodists  meet  upon  the  same 
ground. 

Though  this  be  plain  fact,  common  sense  must  be  insulted  by 
the  polemics  of  that  Society  with  a  string  of  ambiguous  assever¬ 
ations  about  the  convictions,  co-operations  and  strivings  of  the 
spirit  without  ever  defining  in  w  hat  these  co-operations  and  stri¬ 
vings  consist.  If  the  mere  influence  of  motives  be  all  that  is  done 
by  the  eternal  spirit  in  conforming  th  >  hearts  of  sinful  men  to  his 
holy  will,  he  is  promised  to  the  church  for  no  great  purpose; 
for  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  laid  home  to  the  mind  will 
furnish  every  idea  and  argument  necessary  for  co-operating  wdtli 
a  good  will  and  for  remonstrating  with  the  mind  against  a  bad 
will  and  a  sinful  course  of  life.  A  Methodist  w^ould  be  offended 
at  the  imputation  of  these  views  to  his  system.  Be  that  as  it  may 
his  strong  aversion  to  any  kind  of  necessitating  operations  ia 
ruling  and  disposing  the  mind  of  man  to  a  will  and  agency 
which  is  not  self-created  cannot  justly  be  understood  in  any 
other  light. 

What  is  the  will  ?  Is  it  not  the  choice  which  the  mind 
makes  of  objects  which  it  conceives. 

The  will  then  is  only  an  act  of  the  mind  ;  it  has  neither' 
powers  nor  properties.  The  mind  has‘a  power  of  choosing,  and 
wdll  or  choice  which  the  mind  makes  will  necessarily  be  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind>  or  motives  of  choice. 
But  the  mind  has  only  a  power  of  choosing  or  willing  that 
which  it  likes.  In  this  lies  its  freedom  that  it  may  choose 
what  it  likes,  and  not  what  it  dislikes.  To  suppose  that  the 
miad  has'  a  power  of  willing  what  it  does  not  will,  would  des¬ 
troy  the  very  idea  of  will  altogether  :  for  the  mind  would  will 
or  choose  without  a  will,  or  against  an  existing  will.  What 
would  the  agency  in  this  case  bef  Free,  forced,- or  mechanical? 
A  power  ^  of  choosing  what  the  mind  dislikes  or  does  not 
will  would  in  the  first  place  suppose  a  contradiction,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  w  ould  imply  that  the  ntind  is  capable  of  obtrtv 
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ding  a  will  upon  itself  against  an  existing  will,  and  ari  agency 
which  would  not  be  the  result  of  choice  ;  an  arbitrary  and  uni 
accountable  act  which  we  cannot  imagine  without  divesting  the 
mind  of  reason. 

When  we  consider  that  freedom  of  mind  consists  in  choos¬ 
ing  that  which  we  like,  though  the  unconverted  man  does  not 
like  holiness,  or  acts  of  faith,  or  repentance,  and  consequently 
cannot  in  that  condition  choose  them,  he  is  nevertheless 
a  free  agent,  because  he  has  his  choice,  which  is  sinning. 
Should  the  new  creating  power  of  God  so  change  the 
mind  that  it  would  viesv  divine  things  as  objects  of  delight, 
and  should  the  obduracy  of  the  hear?  be  removed  by  an  inter-* 

nal  operation  of  the  spirit,  and  should  the  immediate  power 
% 

of  God  work  the  mind  up  to  vvi  l  and  to  do  that  which  is  holy 
and  good,  would  not  such  a  mind,  nc*w  choo  ing  to  love  God, 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  co  nply  with  all  the  calls  of  the  gospel, 
act  freely,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  divinity  dial  stirs  within  it 
producing  this  new  will  and  agency,^ 

We  now  c  ill  for  the  author! ..y  which  our  confident 
polemics  have,  to  prove  that  an  unfailing  influence,  either 
•good  or  evil,  employed  upon  mind  to  induce  a^  will,  or 
disposition,  and  a  consequent  agency,  destroys  the  freedom 
proper  to  mind,  and  the  voluntariness  of  the  agency.  Did  not 
the  devil  enter  into  Judas  and  dispense  him  to  betray  his  Lord? 
Does  this  prove  that  the  act  of  Judas  in  betraying  his  Lord 
was  not  a  free  and  voluntary  agency.^  If  so,  then  he  could  never 
have  felt  remorse,  or  been  charged  with  guilt.  Had  not  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  a  free  will  and  agency  in  making  a  lye  about  the 
price  of  their  landf  Did  they  not  agree  together  in  tempting  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord?  a  crime  so  great  that  judgment  immediately 
came  upon  them;  but  from  the  Apostle  Peter  we  learn  that  Sa¬ 
tan  had  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias  to  do  this.  Filled  his  heart 
■w'ith  this  wickedness.  Acts  5.  S.  What  greater  dominion  and 
influence  upon  the  heart  can  we  conceive  than  to  be  filled. 
implies  that  the  W'hole  of  this  wickedness  w'as  put  into  Anani* 
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heart,  and  that  his  will  and  agt^ncy  was  produced  by  Satan* 
ic  mischirf  working  within  him.  Methodist  maxims  would 
gravely  tell  us  that  this  man  had  no  fr:C  will  or  agency  in  the 
matter — that  he  was  only  a  passive  machine  in  the  hand  of 
Satan;  that  Satan  alone  was  the  sinner,  and  should  bear  tho 
punishment;  and  that  if  the  story  be  true,  punishment  was  un* 
Jasdy  inflicted.  Y  *t  w’e  cannot  agree  that  man  is  more  wise 
and  just  than  his  maker:  therefore  those  presumptuous  com* 
mentaries  upon  the  way?  of  (iod  we  must  reprobate. 

Why  should  «he  effectual  operation  of  the  spirit  of  grace 
in  disposing  a  sinner  to  the  love  and  service  of  God,  though 
necessarily  producing  his  good  will  and  agency,  be  said  to  des¬ 
troy  freedom  will  and  fi\*e  ag:"ncyr  God  put  an  earnest  care 
into  the  heart  of  Titus  to  miiiisier  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
the  diseharg  "  of  this  duty  he  is  said  to  he  forward  of  his  own 
accord.  (2  Cor  8  16,  17)  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  multitude  of  dis« 
gnsting  repnition?,  takes  for  granted,  without  ever  proving  it^ 
that  n  Cv'ssiiy  and  free  agency  are  in  opposition. 

Thus  by  a  voluntary  profusion  of  nonsensical  words,  im¬ 
perious  and  indecorous  in  the  extreme,  he  opposes  a  doctrine 
inferable  fro  n  his  own  article  of  faith*  More  than  that,  h® 
opposes  common  sense  and  the  plain  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind. 

Does  not  every  man  of  reflection  know  that  in  proportion 
to  the  Weight  and  commanding  aspect  w^hich  any  moiivc  has  in 
the  view  of  the  mind,  is  its  influence  in  producing  will  and  ai 
resulting  agency.  When  a  man  sees  his  house  on  fire  over 
his  head,  is  he  not  Hi  cessarily  led  to  make  his  escape.  The 
consideration  of  his  danger  becomes  an  irresistable  motive  to 
produce  a  voluntary  agency  in  fl  eing  from  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment.  His  will  and  consequent  agency,  owing  to  the  make  of  his 
mind,  are  as  much  necessitated  as  the  sensation  of  heat  or  pain 
in  his  flv'sh  upon  the  application  '  of  fire.  When  God  (as  Paul 
tsays)  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  of  his  good  pltasure,  is 
there  not  a  necessity  and  are  nol  free  will  and  agency  aUribute4  . 
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But  the  grace  of  God  it  seem  .  prevents  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  then  works,  with  us  when  we  have  that 
good  will.  What  is  meant  by  working  with  us  when  we  have 
gotten  a  good  will?  Is  it  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  God 
is  only  a  co-ordinate  worker  with  man  in  the  good  opt  rations 
of  his  mind*  This  seems  to  be  tHe  import  of  the  expression. 
Paul  indeed,  in  exhorting  the  Corinthians,  was  a  worker  of  this 
kind;  he  was  a  worker  together  with  Christ  in  addressing  the 
gospel  to  his  f  How  creatures,  and  so  is  every  true  minister  of 
the  gospel.  (2  Cor.  6.  1.)  Ministerially  or  insirumcntally  they 
co-opt  rate  with  Ciod  in  dispensing  the  divine  word:  hut  the 
work  of  grace,'  or  t)f  the  spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  thing,  and  is  no  where  spoken  of  as  a  co-operation  with' 
the  wilfof  man*’ 

IT  it  be  supposed  that  by  cHe  preventing  grace  of  God  man 
has  this-  good  will  previous  to  his  conversion  or  regeneration^ 
should  God  work  wdth  him  it  would  be  an  evil  work:  for  how¬ 
ever  free  you  may  suppose  the  will,  it  proceeds  from  a  corrupt 
source,  and  must  bt  evil.  In  the  conversion'of  the  human  sou4 
God  so  far  from  working  with  it  in  reality,  works  againt  it  so 
as  to  change  it:  the  soul  is  born  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  (John  21  13  )  God  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  (Eph.  1.  ll.)-  Paul 
was  rnade  minister  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God-^' 
by  the  cfTeciual  working  of  his  power.  (Eph.  3.  7«)‘ 
children  of  God  are  built  up  in  Christ,  ‘‘according  to  the 
tualrvorkrriff  of  grace.**  (Eph.  4.  16.)  Working  according  to 
the  counsel  of  God*s  w  ill#  and  by  an  effectual  pow  er,  supposes 
this  work  productive  of  an  tfft  ct,  while  the  notion  of  working 
with  us  means  just  nothing. 

If  the  existence  of  the  good  will  be  supposed  after  convef- 
iion,  the  manner  of  grace  still  is  not  in  the  way  of  working 
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with  us,  or  in  co-operation  with  our  agencies,  God's  woricing  is  a 
cause  producing  an  cfF  ct.  Cause  me  (says  David)  to  hear  thy 
loving  kindness  —Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  1  should 
walk. — Teach  me  to  do  thy  will.— Quicken  me,  oh  Lord.  Psal. 
.143#  God  worketh  in  christians  both  and  to  will  and  to  do^ 

■  ^  4  •  * 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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IN  April,  1810,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  settled  in  Orange  county, 
^tate  of  New- York.  His  .  congregation  was  but  small,  and 
they  considered  themselves  ..very  weak.  They  had  got  their 
meeting  house  just  covered. in,  and  with  the  most  of  other  coui> 
try  congregations  in  America,  they  imagined  they  never  would 
be  able  to  finish  it.  To  encourage  them,  a  lady  of  New-York 
sent  them  an  elegant  Bible  and  Psalm  book  for  the  pulpit.  She 
soon  after  sent  them  twenty  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  their  house — but  with  this  proviso,  that  they  were  not 
to  use  it  till  the  last  payment.  This  donation  excited  some  in¬ 
quiry*  Wiio  is  this  lady.^  And  what  are  her  circumstancee?— 
She  is  only  a  taylor’s  wife — she  lives  in  her  own  house  fru¬ 
gally — works  wdth  her  own  hands  for  her  daily  support — gives 
regularly  and  lilierally  to  the  congregauon  of  which  she  is  a 
memb?r-7-  md  has  nothing  to  trust  to  hut  the  providence  of 
God.  And  shall  rich  farmers  lie  idle,  and  suffer  the  bouse  of  God 
to  lie  waste,  while  this  female  day-labourer  is  thus  active?  By 
no  means.  The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  all 
difficulty  disappeared.  A  few  weeks  finished  the  meeting 
house,  and  furni  shed  also  from  this  smalb  and  weak  congrega¬ 
tion,  something  handsome  for  other '^charitable  purposes. 

Christians  of  Kentucky,  read  this  story — then  open  your 
Bibles,  and  read  die  first  chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Haggau 
Higher  authority  there  demands  your  attention,  than  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper.  fe 
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THE  BLESSING  OF  PUOVIDEXCE. 

IN  the  city  of  New-York,  and  in  several  other  places 
frhich  we  have  seen,  there  are  good,  tiourishing,  and  strong 
dongregatioos  to  be  fount — tncl  scarctU  a  man  to  be  loiind 
among  them  who  is  considered  as  ra  h.  The  strength  ol  the 
society  consists  ol  families  who  live  by  their  daily  and  manual 
labour,  and  who  would  in  one  month's  sickness^  or  loss  of 
employment,  be  in  what  the  world  calls  a  destitute  situation.—' 
Yet  it  is  quite  common  for  men  in  this  situation  to  give  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  the  amount  of y’o?/r,  and 
•ix,  and  ten  dollars,  at  what  is  called  a  public  or  cxiraoruinary 
collection — and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  staud 
support  which  they  give  to  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Thus 
they  live,  casting  their  bread  upon  the  water,  and  trusting  in 
the  daily  providence  of  their  God.  Th.i  result  proves  ihat 
their  faith  is  not  vain.  Not  an  instance  perhaps  can  be  produ¬ 
ced  of  one  of  these  characters  ever  suffering  through  want. 
Many  instances  can  on  the  other  hind  be  produced  of  their 
being,  when  deprived  of  their  ordinary  resources,  almost  mi¬ 
raculously  supported.  So  true  it  is~:here  is  that  scaiten  rh 
and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  WMih-holdeth  more  than 
as  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
tnade  fat,  and  he  who  waiereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself. 

Can  the  thoughtless  worldling,  who  spends  the  profits  of 
years,  in  gratifying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  tell  such  a  story  of 
himself  or  his  friends?  Can  even  the  careful  worldling,  who  is 
always  hoarding  up  for  rainy  dciy^*  tell  such  a  tale  ot  his 
friends? 


WHITING  &  WATSON, 

HAVING  directed  the*ir  exertions,  almost  exclusively^  to  the 
publishing  and  vending  Theological  and  Classical  books;  and  ha¬ 
ving  rtctlved  that  patronage  from  the  religious  public  which,  m 
^eiriudgnacot,  warrants  them  in  pursuing  the  same  plan, upon  a 
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»iore  extended  and  systematic  scale,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  a*id  solicitations  of  some  ot  the  mo  t  distinguised  Di¬ 
vines  of  the  present  day,  propose  to .  republish,  in  a  neat  and 
uniform  style,  a  series  ot  the  mo^t  valuable,  scarce,  and  neces¬ 
sary  works  in  iheorctical  and  practical  Divinity.  They  intend, 
if  suitable  encouragement  be  afforded,  in  this  way  to  furnish  a 
general  Theological  Library,  tor  Clergymen,  Biblical  Students, 
Keli  .;ious  Societies,  and  Individuals,  who  value  the  interests  of 
lieligion  and  Science. 

The  plan  (»f  forming  Congregational  Libraries,  in  every 
Religious  Society,  for  the  ust*  of  its  mhi'zs^trs^  but  -to  remain 
fon  ver  the  property  of  the  congregation,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  object  with  the  friends  of  picly  and  learning;  parti¬ 
cularly  as  relates  to  Country  Towns,  where  the  scanty  support 
which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  receive,  will  not  enable  them  to 
purchase  even  the  most  esse*'lial  books.  A  learned  and  pious 
ministry,  is  indeed  the  greatest  ornament,  the  highest  priiri-' 
lege,  and  the  lichest  blessing  of  a  Christian  country;  and  no 
plan  can  be  devised  so  aurc^  so  convenient ^  and  so  iheafi^  to  at- 
kiin  this  imponant  obj  *ci,  as  the  one  now  proposed. 

In  rno^t  cases,  where  a  Religious  Society  is  organized,  the 
insignificant  sum  of  one  cent  fir.r  months  from  each  individual, 
would,  in  a  few  yeais,  lurnish  a  very  general  and  valuable 
Library,  for  the  use  of  their  Pastors  and  Teachers,  through 
g  meraiiops  yet  uui)orn!  and  thus  aiford  the  means  to  those 
Pastors  and  Teachers  o  become,  that,  which  otherwise  they 
never  will,  nor  ever  can  become,  (  xct  pi  in  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  degrei,)  learned,  interesting,  useful  workmen,  in  their 
great  Master’s  service;  wt.o  need  n(it  be  ashamed;  rightly 
dividing  the  word  ol  truth;  giving  to  each  his  portion  in  due 
season. 

Ve  who  priar  the  mercies  of  the  sanctuary,  above  the  gold 
that  perisheth;  ye  who  value  sound  doctrine  in  those  that 
watch  for  souls;  ye  who  reverence  learnin'g,  talents,  and  piety 
when  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah;  ye  whose  souls 
desire  to  see  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  multiplied  on  the  earth, 
to  have  the  mouths  of  gainsayers  s  opped,  and  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men  put  to  sile^ice;— ponder  ye  this  subject:  count  the 
cost  up  to  ics  utmost  cent;  and  then  weigh  it  in  the  balance, 
tlie  balance  of  Eternity,  against  your  own  personal  interest  in 
Us  success,  and  the  heritage  you  will  leave  to  your  children. 

A  prospectus,  with  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  plan  and 
•ulyects  of  the  puldicarion,  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

August^  181^* 
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THE  THEATRE. 

Thr  late  overwh(*lming  cabmity  at  Richmond  is  stated 
have  produced  at  once  what  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
tot  illy  incompe'  ent  to  effect.  It  is  said  to  have  produced,  in 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  a  general  abhorrence  of  thea  rical 
exhibitions.  Ere  long,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tempi,  of  Sinful 
Amusement,  we  shall  see  arise  a  Church  devoud  to  God.  On 
the  very  spot,  where  the  youthful  imagination  has  been  pollu¬ 
ted,  where  the  dormant  propensities  to  sin  have  been  awaken¬ 
ed,  and  the  unholy  passions  of  the  heart  inflamed— on  the  very 
spot,  where  many  heirs  apparent  of  misery  have  been  ripened 
for  destruction— there  the  purest  and  most  salutary  instruction 
will  be  dispensed,  the  beneficent  Gdver  of  every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift  will  be  adored,  the  sinner  vrill  be  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  many  immortal  souls  will  be  guided  in 
the  path  to  heaven. 

It  is  thus,  by  means  of  tremendous  judgments,  that  Gop 
accomplishes  his  purposes  of  mercy. 

That  the  Theatre  is  a  mhool  of  vice^  cannot  be  a  question 
with  any  discerning  man,  whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  religion.  It  is  true,  there  are  men,  called  religi¬ 
ous,  who  frequent  the  theatre;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  they  are  hut  few,  that  even  good  men  are  liable  to  mis¬ 
takes,  imperft  ctions,  and  sins,  and  that  there  is  a  fashionable 
religion  very  different  from  the  leligion  of  the  Gospel.  If 
there  is  any  conscientious  man,  who  hesitates  in  deciding  upon 
the  compatibility  of  a  religious  character  with  attendance  upon 
theatrical  amusements,  a  simple  question  will  peihaps  dispel 
his  doubts  and  bring  him  to  an  instantaneous  decision. '  Would 
Jesus  Chr’st,  were  he  now  upon  earthy  be  found  in  any  of 

0ur  thectreg? 

Would  He,  who  honored  the  Father^  be  present,  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  where  the  name  oi  C^OD  is  incessantly  dishonoured:* 
Would  He,  who  was  meek  and  unaspiring,  and  who  enjoined 
the  deepest  humi  ity,  he  delighted  with  representations,  which 
nourish  the  principles  of  pride  and  ambition?  W  ould  He,  who 
was  spotless  purity,  with  patience  behold  scenes  and  listen  to 
words,  which  wound  the  eye  and  ear  of  modesty?  W^ould  He, 

*  'I’he  profanity  of  the  stage  is  notorious;  but  a  singular 
instance  of  impiety  has  been  witnessed  in  the  theatre  of  a  town 
once  famed  for  pure  morals.  A  player  knelt  down  in  mimic 
prayer  to  almighty  God,— and  he  acted  his  part  so  well,  that 
his  audience,  more  impious  than  himself,  liberally  applauded 
him! 
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^ho  frowned  upon  vice,  ercourage  an  assembly,  at  which  the 
profligate  always  meet,  for  purposes  of  iniquity?  Would  He, 
who  came  to  save  thi'  losty  thus  urge  them,  by  his  example, 
towards  hopeless  perdition? 

If  then.  Je^Uj  CtfRisT  would  not  have  attended  our  thea¬ 
tres,  can  his  followers,  without  guilt,  a  tend  them?  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  example  of  the  Redeemer  is  not  in  all  respects 
to  be  imitated;  but  surely  what  he  would  have  avoided  as  sinful, 
his  disciples  must  also^  avoid.  A  good  man  may  sometimes  of 
necessity  be  in  the  company  of  the  impious,  while  they  trample 
upon  the  laws  of  God;  l^»ut  if  he  meets  with  them  from  choice, 
ami  for  amusement,  aware  too  of  the  impossibility  of  reproving 
them,  he  is  cut  olv  from  every  justifying  plea,  and  stands  con¬ 
victed  as  a  deliberate  sinner. — Panoplist. '  W. 

I 

THE  PIOUS  MARINER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Panoplist,  , 

Sir— Tf  the  following  facts  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
publication,  I  hope  they  will  find  a  place  in  the  Panoplist,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  observe,  grows  more  interesting  and  valuable. 

Pastor. 

Sometime  ago,  one  of  my  parishioners,  a  sea-captain,  be¬ 
came  hopefully  pious,  and  was  admitted  to  full  communion 
with  the  church  over  which  I  preside.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
warm  and  decided  Christian,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  and  con¬ 
versation  of  his  religious  friends.  A  separation  from  them  he 
viewed  with  anxious  thought;  but  duty  to  his  family  called  hint 
to  his  usual  employment.  Here  he  found  a  trial  such*  as  he 
had  never' before  known.  Before  he  left  his  pious  associates, 
he  was  careful  to  request  their  prayers  that  he  might  be  kept 
from  evil.  They  were  not  unmindful  of  this  request.  When' 
about  to  select  his  seamen,  this  Christian  captain  chose  the 
most  moral  he  could  obtain.  Still  they  were  sailors,  and  had 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  that  class  of  people.  At  length  he 
sailed  on  a  distant  voyage;  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  the  worship  of  God  on  board  his  ship.  Hav¬ 
ing  maturely  considered  the  subject,  with  a  humble  reliance  on 
Divine  grace,  he  determined  to  call  his  men  together  every 
day,  and  to  pray  with  them.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  he  called 
his  men  around  him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
press  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  prayer. 
He  did  not  fail  in  this  attempt.  The  whole  scene,  indeed,  gave 
force  to  his  words#  After  a  short  address,  he  offered  to  Al- 
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mighty  God  fetvent  prayers  for  himself  and  his  men.  AH  Were 
astonished;  all  were  affected;  all  respected  their  captain.  Be¬ 
cause  he  feared  God,  they  dared  not  to  commit  sin  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  N  either  profant  ness,  nor  intemperance,  was  perndaed 
or  known  during  the  voyage.  Prayer  was  regulaidy  attended 
everv  evening,  wiih  one  or  two  exceptions,  occasioned  hy  the 
weather.  This  voyage  was  the  most  pleasant  he  ever  made. 
His  men  never  before  so  much  re  pected  and  loved  him.  They 
Were  healthy  and  obedient.  On  the  Sabbath  they  read  the  Bi¬ 
ble  and  other  religious  books. 

These  facts  were  related  to  me  hy  the  captain  himself.  I 
hope  others  will  imitate  his  txainpie.  I.  has  been  too  often 
said  that  profanen^ss  is  necessary  at  sea;  but  the  foregoing 
statement  proves,  (  f.  indeed  any  proof  was  needt».)  that  ihtre 
is  no  truth  in  such  an  assertion.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
none  plead  the  n»  cessity  of  any  sin,  but  such  as  are  accustomed 
to  commit  it.  :M  iria  rs  surely  ought  to  fear  God,  and  to  fc-el 
their  dependence  on  him  every  luo  uent.  Th.  y  behold  his 
wonders  on  the  deep;  they  experience  his  protecting  goodness; 
let  them  worship  and  praise  him. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

SEAMEN. 

WE  are  happy  to  observe  the  (or  nation  of  a  Society  in 
Boston,  the  exertions  of  which  are  to  be  directed  solely  to  the 
good  of  Seamen.  -This  important  class  of  men  seem  to  have 
been  too  much  neglected  in  the  plans  of  charitable  associations. 
The  following  notice  has  appeared  in  the  Boston  newspapers. 

‘‘The  first  meeting  of ‘The  Boston  Society  for  the  religi¬ 
ous  and  moral  improvement  of  Seamen,*  was  holden  on  Mon* 
day  last  in  the  Hail  of  the  Branch  Bank.  Captain  Barnard 
presided  as  modrator,  while  the  Constitution  was  proposed  for 
consideration;  and,  after  its  acceptance,  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Channing.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  captain  Gamaliel  Bradford,  President; 
the  rev.  Joseph  Tuckernian,  Secretary;  Richard  Sullivan,  Esq. 
Treasurer;  and  captain  Evimard,  captain  Chapman,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Channing,  the  rev\  Mr.  Buckminster,  the  rev.  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Holley,  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Society  is  already  very  highly  resp»xtalde,both  in  num’oers  and 
members;  but  as  ten  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  to  receive 
new  subscriptions,  it  is  hoped  that  manv  will  yet  be  induced  to 
give  their  patronage  to  so  laudable  an  object.— The  condition 
of  membership  is  an  annual  subscription  of  tw  o  dollars;— but 
from  the  opulent,  donations  are  confidently  expected.— 


